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affected the work of the Young Men's Christian Associations and
many of the Mechanics' Institutes. It appeared later in the
University extension movement."1
The modern period in adult education opens with the develop-
ment of University Extension, due to the inspiration of a young
Scotsman, James Stuart, who had been lecturing in the north of
England at the invitation of the North of England Council for
Promoting the Higher Education of Women. These lectures were
followed by an invitation from the Rochdale Co-operative Society
to lecture to the members, and it was here that an incident occurred
which suggested to Stuart the idea of University Extension work.
"One day I was in a hurry to get away as soon as the lecture was
over, and I asked the hall-keeper to allow my diagrams to remain
hanging until my return next week. When I came back he said to
me, Tt was one of the best things you ever did leaving up these
diagrams. We had a meeting of our members last week, and a
number of them who were attending your lectures were discussing
these diagrams, and they have a number of questions they want to
ask you, and they are coming to-night a little before the lecture
begins.' About twenty or thirty intelligent artisans met me about
half an hour before the lecture began, and I found it so useful a
half-hour that during the remainder of the course I always had such
a meeting."2 In 1871 Stuart persuaded several bodies for whom
he had lectured to appeal to the authorities of Cambridge Uni-
versity, asking them to organise lecture-centres. The idea was
approved, and the first University Extension lecture-courses were
provided at Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham, in 1873. In 1876
the University of London formed its University Extension Society,
and Oxford made similar arrangements in 1878.
The University Extension movement was a curious combination
of failure and success. From the point of view of working-class
education, it was not an unqualified success. The cost of provid-
ing the lectures was heavy, and the fees, though often reduced for
them, were more than most working men could afford. This could
not be remedied so long as the universities were left to bear the
whole burden of the finance themselves. As the cost of the lectures
had to be met by fees and local subscriptions, large audiences had to
be attracted to make the courses self-supporting. In order to
1 Op. cit., p. 45.
2 Quoted by A. Mansbridge, An Adventure in Working-Class Education, p. 6,
Longmans, Green, 1920.